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GERMAN LAND HUNGER 1 

TOWARD the end of the nineteenth century and in the early 
years of the twentieth, a few European and American 
writers began to note the development in Germany of dis- 
quieting tendencies. A literature demanding the expansion of Ger- 
man influence and power, and hinting or stating that this expansion 
could be obtained only through war, was growing in bulk and was 
gaining wide circulation. German military force was being perfected 
with a concentration of national effort unexampled in history, and 
a powerful navy was building. In spite of these and other warnings, 
the world refused to be alarmed. In Europe, where alarm had been 
endemic for half a century and had quite inevitably taken on the 
milder form of chronic anxiety, there seemed to be no increase of 
apprehension. 

Since the outbreak of the World War the early alarmists have come 
into their own. The ground they broke has been subjected to in- 
tensive cultivation. The recent history of Germany has been minutely 
studied and the German literature of the last generation has been 
ransacked in the effort to discover and formulate the underlying 
causes of the cataclysm. Today we are beginning to make tentative 
syntheses. We see that the Prussian victories of 1864 and of 1866 
and the German triumph over France in 1870, followed by the rapid 
development of German manufactures and foreign trade, created 
new ambitions. Because their chief commercial competitor, Great 
Britain, had dependencies all over the world, the Germans ascribed 
a possibly exaggerated importance to the possession of colonies. By 
manufacturers and merchants, colonies were desired, at first, chiefly 
as trading posts that would facilitate the opening and exploi- 
tation of wider markets. Those Germans, however, who watched 
with increasing alarm the objectionable features of modern indus- 
trialism — the transfer of population from country to city, the growth 
of luxury and the increase of want, the physical deterioration of the 
laboring classes, the moral deterioration of the very rich and the 

1 S. Grumbach, Das annexionistische Deutschland : Eine Sammlung von Doku- 
menten die seit dem 4 August, 1914, in Deutschland offentlich oder geheim ver- 
breitet wurden; mit einem Anhang: Antiannexionistische Kundgebungen. Payot 
& Co., Lausanne, 1917; x, 471 pp. 
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very poor, the decreasing birth rate — these demanded colonization to 
preserve the balance between the industrial and the agricultural 
population. 

With the organization of the German Empire the pride of nation- 
ality, instinctive in every healthy people, became identified with pride 
in and devotion to the new national flag. Those who left the Father- 
land to better themselves seemed little influenced by this feeling. 
The current of German emigration, shrinking with the expanding 
demand for labor at home, continued to direct itself to foreign coun- 
tries. At home, however, there was increasing indignation over the 
millions of Germans " lost " in the nineteenth century. There was 
also a growing belief that with the acquisition of territory adapted to 
agricultural settlement the declining German birth rate would rise 
again. Efforts to develop home colonization, for example by the whole- 
sale expropriation of the Prussian Poles, were unsuccessful. Neither 
in the more thinly settled parts of Europe nor in the temperate zones 
of other continents could territory be acquired except by annexation, 
that is, by victory in war. Manufacturers and merchants appreciated 
that colonies better adapted for their purposes might be acquired in 
various parts of the world by the same simple expedient. These were 
the sinister implications of the demand for " a place in the sun." 

The new land hunger clothed its nakedness with theories. To 
justify expansion through war, a philosophical doctrine was devel- 
oped. The theory of the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest was applied to the competition of nations. German think- 
ers did not ignore the fact that in human society conscious coopera- 
tion had introduced a new factor, but they restricted its operation to 
the single group, and they refused to recognize that civilization had 
developed any group worthy of consideration except the national 
state. Among national states the law' of survival through struggle 
maintained unmitigated sway. 

Germany's refusal to recognize the world, even the civilized world, 
as a society in which cooperation had to any degree displaced or 
could advantageously displace survival through struggle, found ex- 
pression in legal theory. The dogma of the unlimited and irrespon- 
sible sovereignty of the state was accentuated. This dogma was no 
product of German or of modern thought. It had come down from 
the Roman Empire, which included the whole civilized world. The 
development and coexistence of a number of great civilized states 
has obviously destroyed the original basis of the dogma; as Professor 
Lammasch of Graz has recently argued, modern states are neces- 
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sarily members of a society of nations, and no single state can claim, 
much less exercise, irresponsible power; but in Germany, and also 
in other parts of the world, absolute sovereignty is still attributed to 
the several states. It is of course a corollary of this dogma that in- 
ternational rules and customs bind the single state only in so far as 
it accepts them, and only so long as its peculiar interests do not re- 
quire their abandonment. 

German Neo- Darwinism found an ethical basis in the growing 
conviction that the Germans were superior to all other races, Ger- 
man victories in war, German achievements in civil administration 
and in social organization, German progress in the application 
of science to industry and the rapid expansion of German com- 
merce — all these heightened German national pride to the point 
of megalomania. The belief that the German nation was unques- 
tionably the fittest of all nations to survive justified the expansion 
of German power through war. German supremacy would be an 
advantage to the whole world. German Neo-Darwinism found a re- 
ligious basis also in the assumption that survival through struggle 
was the divine order of the universe. One of the popularizers of 
Pan- Germanism, Klaus Wagner, found the assertion of this great 
truth in the words of Christ: "Many are called, but few are 
chosen " — words, he told his countrymen, whose profound signifi- 
cance Darwin had first revealed. German megalomania had already 
expressed itself in similar religious phrases — in the claim that the 
Germans were " the chosen people " and " the salt of the earth." 

To these German utterances foreign nations paid, as President 
Wilson said last summer, little attention. They " regarded what 
German professors expounded in their class-rooms and German 
writers set forth to the world as . . . the dream of minds detached 
from practical affairs, as preposterous private conceptions of German 
destiny." The man in the street never suspects, and even the student 
of history does not always realize, how much explosive force may 
slumber in the shell of a theory. Suspicion that might have been 
aroused by the concrete ambitions displayed in the more recent Pan- 
Germanist literature was largely disarmed by the very frankness of 
their avowal. Men who were injudicious enough to say such things 
need not be taken seriously. It was in fact only the less authoritative 
expounders of Pan-Germanism who dotted all their i's and crossed 
all their t's ; the more responsible leaders discussed peaceful penetra- 
tion, commercial treaties, customs unions and other methods of ex- 
panding German influence without war. The aggressive militant 
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tone taken by such writers as Botticher (alias Paul de Lagarde), 
Bley, Lange, Wirth, Tannenberg and Frymann seemed to put them 
in a small class by themselves. As for Klaus Wagner, if he were not 
mad, like Nietzsche, he must be purposely peppering Pan-Germanism 
in order to make it more marketable. 

Foreign scholars — and few but scholars took the pains to follow 
this militarist and annexationist literature — forgot that popularizers 
do more than " solid " writers to mould opinion. And those who 
knew, or were told by German friends, that at the beer tables Ger- 
man civilians were annexing little neighbors and dividing great em- 
pires, and who found the fact amusing, forgot that in Germany the 
Biertischpolitiker does at least as much as the press itself to con- 
solidate sentiment. 

How largely annexation sentiment was diffused in Germany is 
shown by the rapidity with which demands for annexation were for- 
mulated by all sorts and conditions of Germans in the very first 
months of the World War. The material which Grumbach has col- 
lected dates only from the outbreak of the war and extends only 
through the first five months of 1916. Of the annexationist books 
and pamphlets from which he draws longer or shorter extracts, 23 
were published in the first five months of the war, 36 in the year 
1915, 13 in the first five months of 1916. Of the publications dated 
1915, some may have appeared and more must have been written in 
1914. These data, so far as they go, militate strongly against the 
theory that annexation sentiment was created by the war, or that it 
became general only when the duration of the war begot the feeling 
that Germany must have something to show for her expenditure of 
blood and treasure. 

Still stronger evidence of the wide diffusion of annexation senti- 
ment is afforded by the attitude taken by the various German 
political parties. Before the end of 1914 single leaders of the 
National Liberal and Progressive parties — parties which represent 
particularly the middle classes — had openly advocated annexations 
(pages 71, 104). In the course of the following year all German 
parties except the Social Democrats committed themselves fully to 
this program (pages 33-40). The Social Democratic party steadily 
repudiated annexations (pages 429 et seq.), but several of its leaders 
construed this declaration as a repudiation of " conquests " only 
and not as excluding such " rectifications of frontiers " in the 
East and in the West as might be necessary for the protection of the 
Fatherland. This sacrifice of their internationalist principles was 
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largely forced upon them by their constituents. In the autumn of 
1914, the Courier, the official organ of the German Union of Trans- 
portation Workers, which has an enrollment of 100,000 members, 
expressed the hope that the German flag would wave forever over 
Antwerp ; and Paul Lensch, at one time chief editor of the Leipziger 
Volkszeitung, later on the staff of the Hamburger Echo (both Social 
Democratic), asserted that "the right of populations to determine 
their own destiny must be thrown on the scrap-heap," and that Bis- 
marck showed himself " an ass " when he neglected to annex Belfort. 
In June, 1915, the Frankfurter Volksstimme declared that the Social 
Democratic party must have a positive program and that this must 
include changes in the map of Europe. In April, 1916, the same 
journal gave its support to the demand for German colonies of settle- 
ment in the East. " It is no characteristic of socialism," the editor 
declared, " to place itself in conflict with new developments." In 
August, 1915, the Harburger Volksblatt expressed regret that the 
Social Democratic party had again committed itself to the formula 
of " no annexations." The staunch Marxist, Kolb of Karlsruhe, 
and Meerfeld, chief editor of the Kolnische Volkszeitung, pro- 
nounced this formula un-Marxian. Several Social Democratic mem- 
bers of the Imperial Diet fell promptly into line. Peus-Dessau 
pleaded (January 2, 1915) for the annexation of Belgium, in the 
interest of the Belgians themselves. Landsberg advocated expansion 
in the East to the line of the Naref, which meant the taking of terri- 
tory with nearly 5,000,000 Slav inhabitants. Oskar Geek, and also 
the Baden deputies Adelung and Marum, expressed views identical 
with those of Kolb and Meerfeld (pages vi, vii, 111-119). Finally, 
the president of this party, Philipp Scheidemann, speaking in the 
Imperial Diet, April 6, 1916, launched the winged word: 

One must be a political infant to persuade himself that a whole continent 
can be set on fire, that millions of men can be killed or wounded, without 
the removal of a single frontier stone placed by some musty old diplomatist. 

The only political fraction that has opposed annexation consis- 
tently and without qualifications or reservations is the minority group 
of Social Democrats, led, until his imprisonment, by Karl Liebknecht, 
and since that time by Hugo Haase. 

It must of course be admitted that the war intensified annexation 
sentiment. If it did nothing else, it furnished new arguments for 
annexations. The German people, as we all know, accepted, in the 
teeth of all evidence to the contrary, the official statements that the 
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war was planned by Great Britain and begun by Russia. Of those 
more intelligent persons who saw that Germany had in fact begun 
the war, the majority held that if Germany had not forestalled her 
enemies they would soon have attacked her, and that it was the right 
and the duty of German statecraft to anticipate the impending attack 
and to wage the inevitable war at a moment when the European 
situation seemed favorable. Each of these theories assumed that 
Germany was essentially a peaceful nation surrounded by quarrel- 
some neighbors. Holding this view, it was possible for Germans to 
insist, with a good conscience, that these dangerous neighbors must 
in future be restrained. Germany must at least obtain such strategic 
frontiers as to give her ampler protection against future assaults; 
and it would be much safer so to cripple her chief enemies that any 
future attack on their part would be hopeless. This point of view 
gave annexation sentiment not only a valuable argument but, what 
was worth even more, a synonym for annexation which was not only 
less crude but which implied justification — " guaranties and secur- 
ities." The Social Democrats, as we have seen, repudiated annexa- 
tions, but the majority group did not reject territorial guaranties and 
securities. 

The belief that Germany was a peaceful country which either was 
or soon would have been assailed also served to justify the demand 
that her enemies be punished. In addition to ceding frontier districts, 
they must pay the full cost of the war. As the war went on and 
the costs mounted, and as it became clear that no European country 
would be able to pay an adequate money indemnity, a new argument 
for annexation appeared, succinctly expressed in the phrase " indem- 
nity in land." 

Not less important was the appeal to patriotic sentiment that ap- 
pears in every war. The German flag was not to be hauled down 
where it had once waved ; the graves of German heroes were not to 
be left in the hands of their enemies. To this latter sentiment the 
National Liberal leader, Bassermann, gave an economic expression 
which perhaps made a special appeal to the German Michael : " We 
shall know how to hold firmly for all time the lands that have been 
manured (gediingt) with German blood" (page 71). 

Of the annexationist documents that Grumbach gives us, the most 
significant are two memorials addressed to Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. One of these, dated May 20, 1915, was presented on 
behalf of six of the most important industrial and agricultural asso- 
ciations of Germany and was signed by their official heads. The 
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other memorial was adopted at a meeting held in Berlin, June 20, 
1915, and was signed by 352 professors, 158 school teachers and 
clergymen, 145 superior administrative officials, mayors and members 
of city councils, 148 judges and advocates, 40 members of the Im- 
perial Diet and of state legislatures, 18 retired admirals and gen- 
erals, 182 manufacturers, merchants and bankers, 52 agriculturists, 
and 252 artists, writers and publishers. These two memorials, which 
Grumbach prints in full (pages 123-140), may surely be taken as 
representing a very large and very important body of opinion. 

In the second and very much smaller portion of his book (pages 
375-459) Grumbach gives us either in full or in extracts a collection 
of anti-annexation utterances. He separates miscellaneous protests 
" aus dem Biirgertum " from the Social Democratic protests. The 
Social Democratic material consists of petitions and resolutions, mani- 
festoes and circulars, speeches and articles published in journals. 
The attitude of the minority socialists — we have already seen how 
little significance is to be attached to the formal declarations of the 
majority fraction — commands appreciation and admiration. This 
little group, representing a minority of the great Social Democratic 
party — how large a minority it is at present impossible to deter- 
mine — has consistently opposed not annexations only but also the 
war itself. It has persistently denied that the war was forced upon 
Germany or was at the outset a defensive war. 

From other than Social Democratic sources Grumbach has been 
able to collect little anti-annexation material. Over against 142 
books, pamphlets and review articles advocating annexations, he is 
able to cite only three review articles and three pamphlets voicing 
protests. One of the three pamphlets was written by Dr. Quidde, the 
president of the German Peace Society. From this society we have 
also a set of resolutions and a petition sent to the Imperial Diet. 
We have also a speech delivered by Dr. Fried, the editor of the 
pacifist Friedenswarte, an excellent journal now published in Zurich 
and excluded from circulation in Germany (pages 411-415). For 
the rest, Grumbach gives us extracts from two leading articles pub- 
lished in the Berliner Tageblatt, and two memorials that were pre- 
sented to the imperial chancellor and that emanated neither from 
socialists nor from pacifists. 

One of these is the so-called Delbruck-Dernburg petition (pages 
409-411). As early as October, 1914, Professor Hans Delbriick 
published in the Preussische Jahrbiicher an eloquent warning against 
plans of conquest. In the spring of 1915, during his visit to the 
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United States, Dr. Dernburg stated that Germany would not annex 
Belgium nor any other European territory — a statement that elicited 
energetic protests from home journals (pages 78, 81). In July, 1915, 
Delbruck, Dernburg and 139 other prominent Germans — professors, 
government officials, manufacturers, financiers, editors and a few re- 
tired military and naval officers — sent to the imperial chancellor a 
brief and very carefully worded protest against the annexation propa- 
ganda. The petitioners declare that Germany did not enter the war 
to make conquests ; they reject in principle the incorporation in the 
German Empire of " peoples politically independent and accustomed 
to independence" ; but they assert also that the occupied regions that 
Germany will vacate when peace is concluded must not be converted 
into a bulwark for Germany's enemies. (This of course refers mainly 
to Belgium.) They are not in favor of averting this peril by arrange- 
ments which must lead ultimately to annexation, but they are con- 
fident that victory will bring to the German nation rewards com- 
mensurate with its heroic deeds and sacrifices. " The German nation 
can conclude no peace but one that provides secure bases for its 
strategic needs, for its political and economic interests and for the 
unhampered exercise of its strength and its spirit of enterprise at 
home and on the free sea." It is to be noted that this petition 
does not exclude but, under the variant phrase "secure bases," 
specifically reserves guaranties and securities. It will be noted 
also that the German government is to have a free hand in dis- 
posing of the destinies of peoples who are not accustomed to self- 
government. In the autumn of the same year (1915) Professor 
Delbruck published in the Preussische Jahrbiicher articles advocating 
the annexation of the Russian Baltic provinces and the establishment 
of a kingdom of Poland in personal union with the kingdom of Sax- 
ony. As an alternative, he suggested giving Poland to Austria. In 
the same year another of the petitioners, the well-known Pan- 
Germanist Rohrbach, published a pamphlet in which he advocated 
the annexation of the Belgian Congo and of the Portuguese colony 
of Angola. 

This petition was obviously framed for foreign consumption. It 
was intended to counteract the bad impression created abroad, especi- 
ally in neutral countries, by the annexation propaganda. It may 
have been intended also to discourage extravagant German hopes and 
to protect the imperial government against the reaction which would 
follow disillusion. Grumbach stretches a point in putting this peti- 
tion among the anti-annexation documents. 
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Quite another spirit animates the petition presented to the chan- 
cellor early in June, 1915, on behalf of the "New Fatherland Alli- 
ance " (Bund Neues Vaterland). The petitioners express their op- 
position not only to conquests but also to rectifications of frontiers. 
Such changes, they argue, would not secure Germany against future 
attacks; in many instances the proposed new frontiers would be 
more vulnerable than the old. In the present war Germany's enemies 
have not been able to attack her coasts ; in a future war the German 
coast line, if extended, as the annexationists demanded, to Boulogne, 
would be far less easily defensible (pages 395-398). In the great 
plains of the East, new frontiers would obviously afford no greater 
security. And at what point could the advance be arrested? If the 
defense of East Prussia and Silesia demands the annexation of " pro- 
tective belts," would not these belts, when settled by German colo- 
nists, require protection by new belts? " Is this protective-belt sys- 
tem to be extended in infinitum, until Germany reaches the Arctic 
and Pacific Oceans?" (pages 387, 388). 

Positive arguments against annexations are found in the internal 
perils Germany would encounter in the attempt to rule additional 
millions of alien subjects, and in the external perils she would in- 
evitably evoke by arousing hatred and thirst for revenge in the coun- 
tries despoiled and by offending the conscience of the civilized world. 

Our experiences tell us . . . that the violation of Belgian neutrality has 
almost everywhere made a disastrous and altogether lamentable impression 
on the feelings of neutrals ; that this impression, despite the lapse of ten 
months, is in nowise effaced ; that on the contrary it has in many cases been 
regrettably intensified. . . . 

Members of our Alliance know, from personal impressions, how strong 

has been the effect of the violation of Belgian neutrality upon the great 

majority of Americans, even upon those who were friendly to Germany. 

... It has been particularly difficult to make our appeal to a "state of 

necessity ' ' intelligible to Americans. . . . 

The annexation of Belgium would be viewed in all countries as the for- 
cible subjugation of a maltreated free nation, wholly clear of responsibility 
for her sad fate. With the strong prejudice already existing against us 
among many peoples, it would have a fearful and long enduring effect. . . . 

Should we insist upon maintaining demands for annexation which would 
make any conclusion of peace impossible within any calculable period, we 
should do our utmost to drive the neutrals into the camp of our enemies; we 
should turn against us first their sympathies and then perhaps their armies 
[pages 400-403] . 
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In an earlier passage in which the petitioners dealt with the annex- 
ation propaganda in its fullest scope, they wrote : " A ruthless victor 
would conjure up against himself the hostility of the whole world and 
would necessarily succumb to the alliance of all the Powers " (page 377). 

From the drunken Germany of the moment the petitioners appeal 
to the sober statecraft of an earlier generation. With a bitter irony 
that reveals a deep patriotic resentment they write : 

What a pitiable palterer was Bismarck, who in 1866 let Austria escape 
without cession of territory, and who in 1871 concluded a premature peace, 
without fully exploiting the favorable military situation and taking from the 
French Verdun and Belfort [page 384] . 

This protest, which occupies thirty-four of Grumbach's large pages 
(375-408) , seems to the reviewer one of the ablest and one of the most 
important documents that this war has evoked. The Alliance from which 
it proceeded numbered among its members, Grumbach tells us, men 
from many and very different circles — politicians, savants, manufactur- 
ers, financiers and retired diplomatists. It was organized in November, 
1 9 14, by Baron von Tepper-Laski, " one of the best known of Prussian 
sportsmen." Its declared purpose was to further 

all movements adapted to imbue the policy and diplomacy of the states of 
Europe with the thought of peaceful competition. and of combination reach- 
ing over state lines (iiberstaatlicher Zusammenschluss), in order to secure 
political and economic adjustments among civilized nations. This can be 
achieved only by an abandonment of the system hitherto prevailing, which 
entrusts to a few persons decisions which bring welfare or woe to hundreds 
of millions of human beings [page 409] . 

This is neither socialism nor radical pacifism ; it is a sane and con- 
servative internationalism, based on national self-government. The 
program of the Alliance closely resembles that set forth by President 
Wilson : it hopes to make the world safer through democracy. 

It is a cheering thing that such an association could be formed in 
Prussia, after the outbreak of the war, and among persons of such 
standing. It is an inspiring thing that its members should have 
dared not only to defy the dominant military influences but also to 
antagonize the opinions prevailing in their own social circles. This 
petition proves, more conclusively even than socialist or pacifist re- 
actions, that there is today, even in Prussia, a sane and, let us hope, 
a saving remnant. 
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To list the concrete demands formulated by individual German 
annexationists would be wearisome. To select the most extravagant 
demands would be interesting but unfair. It may be worth while, 
however, to indicate how and to what extent the outbreak and prog- 
ress of the war modified the ante bellum aspirations voiced or hinted 
by the Pan-Germanists. 

Before the war, expansion over sea was, for obvious reasons, more 
generally and far more frankly discussed than expansion in Europe. 
After the outbreak of the war, for equally obvious reasons, over-sea 
expansion fell into the background. During the period covered by 
Grumbach's compilation the Germans expected, indeed, to recover 
their colonies in Asia, in Africa and in the islands of the Pacific; 
they even hoped to expand some of these colonies and to gain others 
of greater value. Despite the lessons of history, most Germans ap- 
parently believed that over-sea colonies could be retained and even 
acquired without control of the sea. Some indeed — among them 
Haeckel — assumed that Germany could acquire such control, and 
that the war would end in the occupation of London (pages 240, 
255, 296, 366). Many more, however, believed that the British Em- 
pire would be hopelessly crippled, if not destroyed, by a Teutonic- 
Turkish conquest of Egypt (pages 138, 160, 225-229). Others 
assumed that the destinies of the world would be determined on the 
battle-fields of Europe. During the first two years of war, accord- 
ingly, much was still written and said about German expansion in 
Africa and even in China. 

Regarding Latin-America there was a silence so sudden as to be 
audible. The reviewer finds in Grumbach but two allusions to 
this part of the world. Both the writers cited insist that there 
can be no question of political conquests in America. One of them, 
Herr Alfred Hettner, emits a growl concerning the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which he appears to regard as an obstacle to German " eco- 
nomic and cultural activity" (page 300). The other, Dr. Karl 
Mehrmann, " in order to remove from the start any question as to 
the credibility of our assurances," admits that " at times in our coun- 
try nationalistic covetousness has extended to South America." At 
present, however, " the number of our enemies is great enough, and 
will remain great enough even after the war, to induce us to avoid 
everything that would unnecessarily stir up new enemies against us " 
(pages 338-339). 

About Middle Europe, the Balkans and southwestern Asia, on the 
other hand, much more was written and said after August 1, 1914, 
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than before that date. These regions were already for the most part 
in the possession of the Central Empires or of their allies. To secure 
the territorial basis for a coherent world empire, all that was needed 
was complete control of the Balkan peninsula and an open road to 
Bagdad — and to British India. After the war, possibly during the 
war, the allied Middle European states were to be bound firmly 
together by military conventions and by customs treaties. Eventually 
they would form a great federal empire, into which all the smaller 
neighboring states from the North Cape to the Bosphorus would be 
drawn. The European boundaries of this empire would be deter- 
mined primarily, of course, by the extent to which the Teutonic vic- 
tories were utilized. With the outbreak of the war, the question of 
German annexations in Europe became a topic of active discussion. 
In the first five months of the war nine books and pamphlets were 
devoted primarily to this question, three only to expansion over sea. 
In the publications that advocated expansion everywhere, European 
annexations were correspondingly stressed. 

In considering the scope and the character of the annexations de- 
manded in Europe, the reviewer proposes to disregard the aspirations 
of single writers, however prominent and influential, and to consider 
only the two important and representative memorials described above, 
that of the six industrial associations and that of the professors. 

Neither of these memorials speaks of " annexing " Belgium, but 
both demand a degree of German control that amounts to annexa- 
tion. The six associations say : 

As regards military and customs policy, and also as regards the mone- 
tary, banking and postal systems, Belgium must be subjected to German 
imperial legislation. Railroads and canals are to be made portions of our 
transportation system [page 125]. 

The professors say : 

We must keep Belgium . . . firmly in our hands as regards political and 
military matters and as regards economic interests. On no point is the 
German nation more united in its opinion ; to it the retention of Belgium is 
an indubitable matter of honor [page 134]. 

As regards France, the six associations declare : 

The possession of the coast beyond the Belgian frontier, perhaps to the 
Somme, and therewith an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, must be regarded 
as vital to our future importance on the sea. The hinterland that is to be 
acquired with this coast strip must be sufficient to secure complete strategic 
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control and economic exploitation of the ports that we acquire on the 
Channel. Apart from the necessary acquisition of the ore fields of Briey, 
any further annexation of French territory is to be made exclusively on con- 
siderations of military strategy. It may be assumed as self-evident, after 
the experiences of this war, that we . . . cannot leave in the hands of the 
enemy the fortified positions which threaten us, particularly Verdun and 
Belfort, nor the western slope of the Vosges that lies between them. The 
acquisition of the line of the Meuse and the French coast on the Channel 
involves, in addition to the above mentioned ore fields of Briey, also the 
possession of the coal fields in the Departments of the North and of Pas- 
de-Calais [pages 125-126]. 

The professors formulate similar demands : 

We must ruthlessly weaken France politically and economically, for the 
sake of our own existence, and we must improve against her our strategical 
position. For this purpose, according to our conviction, a thorough im- 
provement of our whole west front from Belfort to the coast is necessary. 
We must conquer as great a part as possible of the North-French Channel 
coast, in order to obtain greater strategical security against England and a 
better outlet to the ocean [page 134]. 

As regards Russia the six associations explain : 

The need for strengthening also the sound agricultural basis of our na- 
tional economy . . . demands a considerable extension of the imperial 
and Prussian frontiers toward the East, by annexing parts at least of the 
Baltic provinces and the districts lying south of the same, taking into con- 
sideration at the same time the object of making our Eastern-German fron- 
tier defensible from a military point of view [pages 126-127]. 

The professors are less definite, but more eloquent. 

On our eastern frontier the population of the Russian Empire is increas- 
ing at a monstrous rate — at a rate of something like two and one-half mill- 
ions a year. Within a generation the population will amount to 250,000,- 
000. Against this overwhelming preponderance on our eastern flank . . . 
Germany can assert herself only if she sets up a strong barrier . . . and 
if on the other hand the healthy growth of our own population is furthered 
by all possible means. Such a barrier and also a basis for safeguarding 
the growth of our own population are to be found in the territory that Russia 
must cede to us. This must be agricultural land, adapted to settlement. 
Land, that gives us a healthy peasantry, this fresh fountain of all national 
and political power. Land, that can take over a part of our increase of 
population and offer to returning Germans, who desire to turn their backs 
upon the hostile foreign world, a new home in the old home. Land, that 
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increases Germany's economic independence ... by enabling her to 
nourish herself, that provides the needed counterpoise against the advanc- 
ing industrialization and urbanization of our people, that preserves the 
equipoise of our economic forces . . . and prevents the perilous lapse into 
English onesidedness. Land, that arrests a declining birthrate, checks 
emigration and alleviates the dearth of housing facilities ( Wohnungsnot). 
Land, where the process of resettlement and Germanization will open new 
careers also to the intellectual proletariat. Such land, required for our 
physical, moral and spiritual health, is to be found first of all in the East 
[page 135]. 

The petition of the New Fatherland Alliance was elicited by and 
is a reply to the memorial of the six associations. The Alliance 
translates the territorial demands of the associations, " attempting," 
it says, " to interpret them as modestly as possible," into approx- 
imate statements of areas and populations to be annexed. The figures 
may be tabulated as follows : 

COUNTRIES SQUARE KILOMETRES POPULATION 

Belgium 30,000 7,500,000 

France 20,000 3,500,000 

Russia 80,000 5,000,000 



Totals 130,000 16,000,000 

Both the six associations and the professors are convinced that it 
would be dangerous to the German Empire to admit the inhabitants 
of its annexed districts to full political equality with its German 
population. The government and administration of Belgium, the 
associations say, "must be so conducted that the inhabitants shall 
obtain no influence upon the political destinies of the German Em- 
pire." As regards the populations to be taken over from France and 
from Russia, the same statement is made. In the case of the French 
citizens who are to fall under German rule, this recommendation 
is based on " our experiences in Alsace-Lorraine." The professors 
are of the same opinion : " To the part of the French population 
that we take over " and " to the inhabitants of Belgium, no political 
influence in the Empire is to be conceded." As regards the Slavs, 
no such statement is made by the professors, because, as we shall 
presently see, very few Slavs were to be " taken over." The Slavs 
were to be taken away. 

Rather than attempt myself to characterize these proposals, let me 
again cite the protest of the Alliance : 
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How great a task would be imposed upon Germany, even in times of 
peace, if . . . more than 16,000,000 inhabitants, almost all animated 
by the bitterest hostility against everything German, were to be loaded 
upon the Empire, with its population of 67,000,000 ; what perils would 
be involved in times of peace, to say nothing of times of war — these ques- 
tions have not wholly escaped the attention of the authors of the Mem- 
orial. This explains the fact that they advance a further demand. . . . 
In the annexed countries government and administration are to be so con- 
ducted that "the inhabitants shall obtain no influence upon the destinies of 
the German Empire." 

In other words, the population is to be ruled by the German Empire 

without being able to exercise any political rights in the German Empire. 

. . . This system is to be imposed, not only in the East, upon Russian 

subjects, but also in the West, on Belgian and French citizens, accustomed 

to the fullest liberty and to democratic constitutions. 

... To the monstrous proposal of converting 16,000,000 foreign and 
hostile human beings into compulsory members of the German Empire there 
is thus added a second monstrosity. No sane person will believe that any 
such forcible subjugation could be permanent. It would rather be avenged 
fearfully upon the German nation [pages 380-381]. 

The six associations and the professors concur in certain further 
recommendations. In Belgium, " the economic enterprises and 
possessions that are important for the domination of the country " ; 
in the districts to be taken from France, " the economic resources to 
be found in these districts, including medium and large land hold- 
ings," are to be taken from their former proprietors and " put into 
German hands." So the six associations. The professors use only 
slightly variant terms : they speak of " the enterprises and possessions 
that give economic power " and " the most important enterprises 
and landed estates," and urge that these be " transferred from hos- 
tile to German hands." Both memorials suggest that the expropri- 
ated French citizens shall be indemnified and taken over by France, 
as part of the war indemnity to be paid by that country. Neither 
memorial explains how the expropriated Belgians are to be indem- 
nified, or what is to become of them. As regards the districts to be 
ceded in the East, the six associations tersely indicate that " the war 
indemnity to be paid by Russia must consist largely in the transfer 
of private titles to land." The professors are more explicit : 

Russia is over-rich in land, and the land of which she is to cede us polit- 
ical control we shall demand . . . freed for the most part from private 
titles. . . . The Russian population is not so strongly rooted in the land as 
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is that of western and central Europe. Russia itself has repeatedly trans- 
planted large parts of its population to remote districts [page 1 36] . 

Here again the Alliance provides us with an appropriate comment : 

In carrying out the annexations, the Memorial demands not only meas- 
ures in the field of public law but also far-reaching attacks upon the right 
of private property. All possessions that carry with them strong economic 
and social influence . . . are to pass into German hands. 

This would be a revolution in the economic situation of individuals in 
the annexed countries such as no modern annexation has carried with it. 
It recalls —and the comparison is not on the whole favorable to the modern 
plan — the times of the great migrations of the nations. In those times the 
Roman citizen holding land in a Roman province conquered by the Teutons 
was obliged to cede, in one form or another, a part of his possessions to a 
Teuton conqueror. 

Thus one monstrosity begets another [pages 381-382]. 

An interesting illustration of the tricks that language can play 
with conscience is the way in which the catchword of " strategic 
securities," which implies only defense against aggression, slides over, 
first into " political securities," which are to be obtained by trans- 
forming Germany's free neighbors into subjects of Germany, without 
political rights, and then into " economic securities," which are to 
be obtained by ejecting millions of foreign peasants, in order that 
Germany may not need to buy grain or meat from aliens, and by 
ejecting the owners of foreign mines and factories, in order that the 
Germans may gain something approaching a continental monopoly 
of important manufactures. On this last point the six associations 
furnish the chancellor with valuable detailed suggestions. Their 
memorial includes a careful survey of Naboth's mineral resources. 

The demands above summarized, especially the demand for whole- 
sale expropriations, may be regarded by the advocates of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history in general, and of this war in par- 
ticular, as evidence of the truth of their theories. Those who are 
disposed to lay greater stress upon the psychological interpretation 
of history, and particularly of war, may however insist that the eco- 
nomic motives discernible in the German annexation propaganda are 
indistinguishable from those which, in private life, animate the 
burglar, and that the problem that really deserves scientific exami- 
nation is the process of feeling and of thought through which high- 
minded men come to regard international burglary as a national duty. 
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The six associations limit themselves to the problems of German 
aggrandizement and enrichment. The professors are mindful also 
of the interests of their allies, or at least of Germany's interests in 
the proper development of Middle Europe : 

We admit that the blockade by which England has transformed Germany 
during the period of the war into a closed commercial state has taught us 
something. It has taught us above all that ... we must make ourselves 
as independent as possible in all political, military and economic matters, 
on the basis of an expanded and better secured home territory in Europe. 
Similarly we must organize upon the continent, in immediate connection 
with our land frontiers . . . the broadest possible continental economic 
domain. . . . For this purpose it is important permanently to'secure Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey and Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf 
against Russian and English ambitions [page 1 37] . 

We have already seen what "security" against foreign ambitions 
means. What Austria needs for her security in the way of " protective 
belts " is indicated by many German writers. Dr. Albert Ritter, for 
example, indicates what is necessary for the security of Triest : 

. . . The northern part of Venetia, the districts of Friuli and Treviso, 
up to a line running from the south end of Lake Garda to the mouth of the 
Piave, must be taken as a glacis at the foot of the Alps in order to ward off 
from Austria's Adriatic coast all future menace [page 367]. 

In a democratic country, especially if its government is of the par- 
liamentary type, the existence of a public sentiment so general and 
so definitely formulated as annexation sentiment appears to be in 
Germany would make inquiry as to the attitude of the government 
so unimportant as to seem superfluous. In Germany, however, the 
relation between governmental opinion and public sentiment is almost 
the reverse of that obtaining in England and in France. Not only 
is the government independent of parliamentary majorities, but it is 
also, to a very considerable extent, independent of public sentiment. 
It needs, as all governments need, the support of the people; but 
through its control of the press, which is extensive in peace and ten- 
fold greater in war, it controls the expression and thus largely 
shapes the substance of national feeling and thought. Under such 
conditions the attitude of the press is conclusive evidence of the atti- 
tude of the government. Grumbach gives us direct evidence. He 
reprints notices sent April 24 and 25, 1915, by General Baron von 
Gayl, in command of the seventh army corps, to two Social Demo- 
cratic journals. One of these had been guilty of opposing the an- 
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nexation of Belgium, which, the general says, " wide circles of the 
nation regard as necessary." The other journal had characterized as 
" phantasies " utterances of Deputy Paasche regarding the possible 
acquisition of colonial and European territories, and had praised an 
essay of Professor Brentano, which, the general says, " in a discussion 
of the aims of peace, contains serious breaches of the party truce 
(Burgfriede)." Both journals are consequently notified, in identical 
language : " Since your attitude gives me no assurance for the future 
against offenses of the kind censured, I impose upon your journal the 
requirement of approval before publication (page 24). 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that few protests against 
annexations appeared in Social Democratic journals. Even the atti- 
tude of the " bourgeois " journals, which, with only three or four 
exceptions (see Grumbach, Introduction, page i), were openly annex- 
ationist, seems to the reviewer less conclusively indicative of public 
sentiment than of governmental policy. 

The Burgfriede, which General von Gayl invoked, was supposed 
to bar party controversies during the war. Annexation, accordingly, 
was to him a party question. Discussion of the aims of the war 
(Kriegsziele) seems to have been specifically prohibited; but it does 
not appear that any German journal came into collision with the 
authorities by advocating territorial guaranties and securities. 

In the governmental attitude towards memorials, petitions and 
resolutions of groups, associations and political parties, similar dis- 
tinctions are noticeable. German newspapers, it is true, were not 
permitted to print the memorial of the six economic associations nor 
that of the professors. These were not regarded as desirable articles 
of export. Both these memorials, however, enjoyed unimpeded cir- 
culation throughout Germany as " confidential printed manuscripts." 
On the other hand, all printed copies of the protest of the New 
Fatherland Alliance were seized by the police. The Alliance itself 
was placed under such surveillance and exposed to such annoyances 
that it abandoned the attempt to hold meetings. The petition and 
the resolutions of the German Peace Society were not allowed to 
appear in print ; they were sent to members only in type-written 
form. A pamphlet by its president, printed as manuscript, was ex- 
cluded from the mails. All Social Democratic protests, except those 
that constituted part of the proceedings of the Imperial Diet or of 
state legislatures, were excluded from the press, and all copies dis- 
covered were seized by the police. Anti-annexation manifestoes and 
pamphlets, printed in Switzerland, were held up on the frontier. 
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They were subjected, that is, to the same treatment as other anti- 
government literature, such as J'accuse. 

The formal utterances of the German authorities, both in the 
Empire and in the single states, were guarded. At the outbreak of 
hostilities the Emperor declared that Germany was not waging a war 
of conquest. This statement was periodically repeated by the civil 
authorities. On the other hand, both the Emperor and his chancellor 
spoke repeatedly of " guaranties and securities." This phrase was 
launched by Bethmann-Hollweg in the Imperial Diet, May 28, 1915. 
It was received in the Diet and by the press as a declaration in favor 
of annexations. Against this interpretation the chancellor interposed 
no protest. On July 31, 1915, in an address to the German people, 
the Emperor modified the phrase. The chancellor spoke of guar- 
anties against any future military attack (Waffengang). The Em- 
peror demanded " the necessary military, political and economic 
securities " for " the unimpeded development of our creative powers 
at home and on the free sea." In subsequent utterances the chancel- 
lor rejected the reestablishment of " old past conditions " ; asserted 
that the guaranties to be demanded by Germany would increase with 
the duration of the war, that Germany's future position must be 
" unassailable," that her enemies were no longer to hold " sally- 
ports " in the East or in the West ; and stated that Germany could 
not permit Belgium to be used by England or by France as a military 
base (Aufmarschgebiet), that Germany must have "political, mili- 
tary and economic security " against the reconstruction of Belgium 
as an " Anglo-French vassal state " or as a " military and economic 
bulwark against Germany," and that Germany could not " again 
expose the long-oppressed Flemish nationality to Gallicization ( Ver- 
vjelschung)" (pages 5-8). The allusions to Belgium were taken to 
signify that this country was to be so divided as to separate the Wal- 
loon from the Flemish stock, and that both parts, whether formally 
annexed or not, were to be kept under German control. Colonial 
Secretary Solf stated in 1915 that Germany's colonial possessions 
must be maintained and increased " without prejudice to the possible 
acquisition of territory in Europe" (page 9). The Prussian min- 
ister of the interior, replying in 1916 to a Social Democratic declara- 
tion against annexations, said : 

This declaration is not in harmony with the true spirit of the people in 
this heroic time ; least of all will it be intelligible to the men who are fight- 
ing for us. . . . The German Empire must build with blood and iron the 
road to the attainment of its political destiny in the world [page 11]. 
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In weighing the importance of such a collection of documents as 
Grumbach has given us, it may of course be urged that lust for con- 
quest has been exhibited at one time or another by every powerful 
nation, and that even in this war writers and speakers in the countries 
allied against Germany have demanded annexations, some of which 
can hardly be viewed as restitutions. Similarly, when Germany is 
accused of militarism or is declared to exhibit symptoms of megalo- 
mania, it is urged that it would not be difficult to support a similar 
indictment against other countries by extracts from their chauvinist 
writers and orators. 

The reply to such strictures is what English lawyers call a confes- 
sion and avoidance. In the case of nations as in that of individuals 
all the traits that constitute character are human. Differences of 
character result from different combinations of these universal traits 
or, in an older phrase, from the way in which " the elements are 
mixed." We may go further and assert that the seemingly new 
spirit, good or bad, which an individual or a nation exhibits in a 
crisis is usually marked by the further development of traits that 
were already strongly developed and by the suppression of other 
traits that were always less developed. Insanity itself exhibits no 
traits that are not found in sane people : it is marked by the develop- 
ment of some trait or traits beyond the degree of variation which is 
sufficiently common to be regarded as normal. Men may be un- 
reasonably suspicious of their fellows or unreasonably assured of 
their own importance and yet be within the line of sanity, but exag- 
geration of either trait may amount to mania. From this point of 
view, it seems permissible to say that a nation may be at least tem- 
porarily insane. The fact that so many Germans, apparently most 
Germans, believe without evidence that they were about to be 
attacked by their neighbors suggests that the nation is afflicted by 
the mania of persecution. Another indication of a disordered 
national mind is the reiterated statement, made before as well as 
after the outbreak of the war, that no other nation is able to un- 
derstand Germany. Couple with this the fact that German writers 
assert that Germans fully understand the psychology of other 
nations, that they alone have this capacity, and that this superiority 
qualifies Germany to direct the destinies of the world; add to this 
the apparent acceptance of these claims by most of their country- 
men, and it seems quite justifiable to say that German national pride 
has developed into megalomania. The undoubted fact that some 
Germans are quite free from such hallucinations does not invalidate 
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this judgment, for these sane Germans testify that the sentiments 
and opinions which they combat are general and dominant. 

Without venturing to assert that militarism and lust for conquest 
are forms of national insanity, we may still say that the question 
whether a nation may justly be called militarist or annexationist 
turns on the extent to which either spirit prevails over the spirit of 
peaceful international cooperation. Covetousness is not a trait pecu- 
liar to the Germans, but Grumbach seems quite justified in assert- 
ing that 

in no other country are annexations advocated in so immoderate a manner 
and so openly as in Germany, by the most influential political leaders, by 
great political parties and by the best known university professors. 

He is equally justified in adding : 

And even if plans of annexation existed on a similar scale in other coun- 
tries, which I deny, in estimating their danger we could not pass over the 
question, how far the military situation gives the single countries any prac- 
tical possibility of making such annexations. . . . The reason why the 
peril of annexations demanded in Germany is for the moment so great, is 
that the German army has occupied Belgium and North France and (in 
cooperation with the Austrians) Poland, the Baltic provinces, Serbia and 
Montenegro [page iii] . 

And since this book was published the Teutonic armies have occu- 
pied the greater part of Rumania. 

Of the industry and conscientious care with which the book under 
review has been compiled and edited it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. The most important documents are printed entire. In 
dealing with books, pamphlets and articles, Grumbach is of course 
compelled to confine himself to extracts; but there is no evidence 
that he has unfairly wrested passages from their context. There is, 
indeed, evidence to the contrary ; for many of the utterances he cites 
would be much more startling if he had omitted the qualifications 
that accompany them. Nor does he present demands only without 
the arguments by which they are supported. The volume is one 
which should be found in every important library. 

Munroe Smith. 
Columbia University. 



